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In the latter part of the reign of George the First, General 
Qglethorpe, who died in 1785, and his friend Carew Mildmay 
shot Weodcocks and Snipe in the open fields. around Hanover 
Square. A conduit took its rise at the Lord Mayor's Banquetting 
House, now Stratford Place (where his lordship formerly pro- 

ceeded to hunt the hare before dinner and the fox after), flowed — 
across Oxford Street, by Hanover Square, Conduit Street, 
Berkeley Square, Hertford Street, to the top of what then was 
St. James’s Park (now the Green Park), into a large reservoir 
lor supplying St. James’s Palace with water. Maitland, writing 
in 1782, says there was no house above Tyburn Road. Montague 
House and Southampton House, only pulled down at the beginning | 
of the present century, had each its ample garden, in which 
the Nightingale and other summer warblers gladdened the ears 
of the passers by with their melody. ‘Thrushes and Blackbirds, 
whose descendants now remain in Russell and Bedford Squares, 
frequented the hedgerows of the pastures where now stands 
Upper Montague Place, then the ‘ Field of Forty Footsteps,” 
where the maiden watched the fatal duel between her two 
brothers. The present St. Giles’s Church was only built in 
1734, and was surrounded with high elm trees, where built Rooks, 
Magpies and Kites; the village pound was only removed in 1768. 
Ely House, Holborn, with its garden so famous for strawberries, 
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had its maze and wilderness full of small birds. The F'leet-diteh, 
formerly called ‘ Turnmill-brook,” was a clear and rapid stream 
frequented by the Kingfisher and various water-fowl. Boats could 
come up to Holborn Bridge, and fish were caught there, possibly 
Salmon and Trout, for we know the river Thames was full of 
them. Maitland says, ‘How remarkably good are its Salmon! 
what fine large Fiounders! what Smelts, Trout, Grayling, Tench, 
Barbel, Chub, Roach and Dace!” And no doubt the large 


poe ee of the mansions of the nobility on the banks of the 


Thames were as full of the different feathered songsters of the 


grove as the river was of fish. ‘The fields where now stand. 


Belgrave and Eaton Squares and the surrounding streets were 
but a few years ago frequented by Wild Geese and Ducks, 
Plover and Snipe. Every house in that neighbourhood had its 
duck-gun, and the quiet sequestered gardens of Cadogan Place 
was a well-known resort of the Nightingale and Blackcap. — 

-. Alas! the birds of London are fast diminishing in numbers. 
The great increase of buildings and other causes drive them to 
the outskirts, where they may still be found. We propose to give 


‘a short account of those left as residents, as well as of those which 


casually visit us on their way to ‘“‘fresh woods and pastures 
_new;” and few would suppose that we should be able to enumerate 
no less than ninety-three species, and there may be many others. 
-.Some idea of the number of birds in Hyde Park in 1799 may 
be gained from what occurred during a review held there in that 
year by King George on the occasion of his sixty-second birthday. 
The papers of the day relate that ‘ the troops reviewed were 84! 
cavalry and 7851 infantry, and that during their evolutions several 
thousands of sniall birds flew alternately from the noise of the 
troops towards the verge of the circle of spectators, from whence 
they returned terrified to the troops, and vice versd, till they 
became so exhausted that some of them fell motionless to the 
ground.” 


PEREGRINE Facon, Falco peregrinus.—A casual visitor. For 
many years a pair of these birds frequented the top of St. Paul’s 
- Cathedral. The late Sir John Sebright, my informant, stated that 
they could’ always be seen there during the month of October, 
attracted, no doubt, by the numerous Pigeons frequenting the 
different porticos and steeples of the churches. 
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KITE, Milvus regalis.—A rare casual visitor. Formerly one of | 
the scavengers of the city; numerous Kites built in the trees 
ground and in London. In 1859 a Kite was observed fly ing over 
Piccadilly, not above one hundred yards high. | | 

Kestrezt or Winpuover, Falco tinnunculus. —A casual visitor. 
In April, 1871, a pair of Kestrels had a nest in the cable attached 
to the anchor on the summit of Nelson’s Column, Trafalgar 
Square. A few years since a pair frequented Primrose Hill, 
where they might have been seen early in the morning. Mr. I. 
Bartlett (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1863) records its appearance in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 

SPARROWHAWK, Accipiter nisus.— A casual visitor. Occasionally 
seen, and will swoop at the cage-birds as he passes along. | 

Barn Own, Stria flammea.—A casual visitor. Mr. E. Bartlett 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1863, p. 159) records the Barn Owl as haying © 
been observed in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 

Great Grey Surixe, Lanius excubitor.—A casual visitor. 
Although not having been seen in the London Parks, yet one was 
caught in the immediate precincts :—‘ April, 1840. A Great Grey | 
Shrike was caught last month on Hampstead Heath in the clap- 
net of-a birdcatcher, the Shrike having stooped at the call-bird. 
It was bought by the Zoological Society, and is now in the 
Gardens.” Prof. Newton (Yarrell’s Brit. Birds, 4th edit.) states 
that another caught in the same manner “‘ was readily parted with 
by its possessor, who found that its note, once heard, stopped 
the song of all his other birds.” | 

SPOTTED FiycaTcuHER, Muscicapa grisola. ip summer resident. 
Mr. Bartlett (1. c.) records the nesting of this bird in the Zoological 
Society's Gardens. They regularly nest and rear their young in. 
Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park. <A pair had a nest in 
Hamilton Gardens, Park Lane, in 1878; another pair in. the 
shrubbery at the head of the Serpentine. ‘Ihe nest was placed 
about twelve feet from the ground on the stump of a branch which 
had been lopped. There were also two nests in Kensington 
Gardens close to the Broad Walk. 

Turusn, Turdus viscivorus.— Resident. Two or three 
pairs constantly frequent and breed in Kensington Gardens. In 
1876 a pair had their nest in the plane tree in Hamilton Gardens, 
Park Lane. The Regent’s and Battersea Parks are other localities. 
It is an early songster; often in full song in February, before | 
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stormy weather, hence the name of “ Storm-cock.” Spenser, in 


his ‘Epithalmion,’ line et evidently designates this bird 
as the Thrush :— 


“The merry Lark her mattins sings aloft ; 
The Thrush replies; the Mavis descant plays; 
~ The Ouzel shrills ; the Ruddock warbles soft.” 


Frevprare, Turdus pilaris.—Mr. Bartlett has observed Field. 
fares in the Regent’s Park. ‘They may be seen occasionally 
every winter. My notes record :—“ Dec. 27, 1878. Fieldfares 
in Hyde Park; fog and rime frost, very cold.” “Jan. 8, 1879. 
A flock of Fieldfares in Hyde Park, on the old Exhibition ground; 
very cold, frosty weather; birds very tame, appear half-starved.” 
Mr. Bartlett informs me that many Fieldfares and Redwings were 


picked up during the severe weather of the last winter, 1878-9, so 


exhausted from starvation and cold that they were unable to fly; 
he took many of them into his house, fed them for a day or two, 
and then set them at hberty. 

Repwine, Turdus iliacus.—A casual visitor. Notes from 
journal :-—“ April 4, 1875. Flocks of Redwings and Fieldtfares 
passing over Hyde Park; a fine sunny morning ; a few Redwings 
remained in the elm trees for a time, some of them singing 
a soft melodious note.” “ Dec. 23, 1878. A flock of Redwings 
feeding in Hyde Park.” “Jan. 9, 1879. A great many Redwings 
in Hyde Park.” 

Sone Turusu, Turdus musicus.—Resident, and plentiful in all 
the parks, gardens and squares, where it both sings and breeds. 
The song may be heard early and late in the spring months, 4 


fact not unnoticed by the poets. Thus Dearie, in his ‘ Poly- 
olbion’: 


“The Throstle, with shrill shar 0s, as purposely he song 
T’ awake the listless sun, or chiding that so long 
He was in coming forth.” 


And Burns :— 
| “ The Mavis wild, wi’ many a note, 
Sings drowsy day to rest.” 


Bruackprrp, T'urdus merula. — Resident, and, like the Thrush, 
to be found in all the parks, gar dens and squares, where it nests 
regularly and pours forth its sweet, clear notes. Its yellow bill, 
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contrasting so well with its black coat, always makes _ bird a 
conspicuous object. Shakespeare calls it— 


* The Ouzel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill.” 


And Drayton 
«“ The Woozel near at hand that hath a golden bill.” 


Rinc Turdus torquatus.—A rare casual. Seen occa- 
sionally on migration in the Regent’s Park (Bartlett, Proc. Zool. 
Soc., 1863), and Yarrell has recorded one being caught in a trap 
ina garden at Lambeth. 

HEDGESPARROW, Accentor mnodularis. —Resident, and not un- 
common, breeding in. our parks and gardens. There was a nest — 
last year in Hamilton Gardens, Park Lane. | ie 
 Repsreast, Hrythaca rubecula.— Resident. This universal 
favourite, the earliest bird in the morning and latest at night, is 
heard in all our parks and gardens, but, curiously, it is much shyer 
in London than in the country; although it may be found in 
almost every small shrubbery in Kensington Gardens, it keeps at 
adistance, and allows no near approach. Its song enlivens us 
almost all the year; even in winter, when all other birds are mute, 

it still sings on. The Robin has been the theme of many a poet, 
and few lines are more beautiful than Rogers’s ‘Epitaph on a 
Robin Redbreast’ : 


Tread lightly kane. for here ‘tis said, 
When piping winds are hushed around, 
A small note wakes from under ground, 
‘Where now his tiny bones are laid ; 
No more in lone and leafless groves, 
With ruffled wings and faded breast, 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves ;— 
Gone to the world where birds are blest, 
Where never cat glides o’er the green, 
Or schoolboy’s giant form is seen, 
But love, and joy, and smiling pring 
Inspire their little souls to sing.’ 


NIGHTINGALE, Daulias luscinia.—A casual visitor. Some few 
years back this ‘“‘ sweetest songster of the grove” would have 
been placed amongst the regular summer visitants to London. — 
Not many years since, amongst the favourite resorts of this bird 
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were the shrubberies in Cadogan Gardens, Sloane Street, and * | 


Kensington Gardens; and although Mr. Harting, in his ‘ Ferg 
Nature of the London Parks,’* states that several naturalists haye 


heard this bird within the last two years in the flower walk of 


Kensington Gardens, the writer, although on the watch both 
early and late, has not detected its song or seen it there since 
1872. The shrubberies are now too tidy to attract it. The 
Nightingale delights in thick undergrowth, low coppices and 
hedgerows. Formerly such localities existed in the above-named 
places, and the song of this bird was then constantly heard. 
Within a few years the Nightingale frequented the low: bushes 
and thick shrubberies on the banks of the Canal in the Regent's 
~ Park, and is still occasionally heard there. This year it is pleasant 
to record its advent again. On Sunday, April 29th, one was 
singing close to the Gardens of the Zoological Society. Travers, 
the Keeper of the Western Aviary, drew my attention to it, and we 
listened for some time to its song, “most musical, most melan- 
-choly.” This bird, amongst poets of all'ages, is designated as in the 
feminine gender, in allusion, no doubt, to its mythological origin. 
It is always referred to as “she” or “her,” although it is the 
male bird alone which sings. Spenser is one of the few poets 


who places the Nightingale in the masculine gender; thus, in the - 


‘Shepherd's Calendar’ :— 


«The Nightingale is sovereign of song, 
Before him sits the Titmouse, silent be.” 


Skelton, poet laureate to Henry the Eighth, wrote :— 


“Tt were an heuenly helthe, 
It were an endlesse welthe, 
A lyte for God himselfe, 
To here this Nyghtyngale, 
Amonge the byrdes smale, 
Warbelynge in the vale, 
Dug, dug, lug, 
Good yere and goode lucke, 
With chuke, chuke, chuke, chuke.” 


Not every poet, however, who has written in praise of 
the Nightingale has proved himself acquainted with its song. 
Cowper, for instance, wrote a poem to the Nightingale, which he 


* * Popular Science Review,’ April, 1879. 
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| thought he had Keats sing on New Year's Day, 1792, but there 
can be no doubt that he listened to a Thrush. | 

RepstTarRt, Ruticilla pheenicurus.—A summer visitant. 
merly not uncommon, but now scarce. In 1876 I noticed a pair 

of Redstarts in Kensington Gardens. It has been observed in 
the Regent’ s Park. | 

WHEATEAR, Saxicola enanthe. ae casual visitor in spring and 
autumn. ‘‘ April 5, 1878. A Wheatear, female, in Hyde Park near 
the Barracks.” The same spring a writer in ‘The Times’ stated 
that he had seen five ‘Golden Orioles” in the park | These 
proved to be Wheatears. 

ReeD WaRBLER, Salicaria arundinacea. —A summer visitant. 
Mr. E. Bartlett states that this bird breeds in the Zoological 
Gardens; but it has not been seen there forthe last two or three 
years. It also breeds, according to Mr. Henry Smith, in the 
Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, where, in the nest of one of 
these birds, he one year.discovered a Cuckoo’s egg. 

SEDGE WarBLER, Salicaria phragmitis.—A casual summer 
visitor. Recorded as seen in the Regent’s Park. 

The GREATER WHITETHROAT, LEssER WHITETHROAT and 
GaRDEN WARBLER are all casual summer visitants to the London 
parks and gardens, and are not eofrequently observed in the. 
Regent’s Park. | 

Buackcap, Sylvia atricapilla. — Also a summer visitant. It 
breeds in the Zoological Gardens (Bartlett), and one or two pairs 
are to be found every summer in Kensington Gardens. A small 
shrubbery near the round pond was always tenanted by a pair of 
these birds. This shrubbery, alas! having been made “ beautiful 
lor ever,”” the birds have departed. ‘The flower walk is another 

locality ; also the gardeus behind Prince’s Gate. | 
~The Woop Wrex, Wittow Wren and CurrrcuarrF are all 
‘Spring visitors to the London parks and gardens. The last- 
hamed may be often heard in the gardens in Belgrave Square. 

GoLDEN-CRESTED WREN, Regulus cristatus.—A casual visitor, 
and has been noticed in the Zoological and Botanical Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, and in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 

TREE Creeper, Certhia familiaris.—A casual visitor. For- 
merly a resident in Kensington Gardens. One noticed in these 
gardens in 1877. | 
Nurnarcn, Sitta cesia.—Now a casual visitor. A few years 


| 
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since, this bed was a constant summer resident in Kensington 
Gardens, and occasionally it returns to its old Renites. “ve 
were observed in the gardens last year. 

GREAT Tirmousre, Parus major.—This familiar bird is 
regular winter visitor to our parks and gardens. Skelton wrote :— 
‘I have a pretty T'ytmouse 

Come pecking on my to.” 
And Drayton notices 
© Mistress Tytmouse, a neat, merry dame.” 


Buve Tirmovsr, Parus ceruleus.—A casual visitor. Some of 
these busy little birds generally visit our — and gardens in 
spring and autumn. 

_ Coan Trrmovusr, Parus ater. to be found more 
frequently than the preceding, and is usually seen during the 


summer months. ‘There were two pairs on the 23rd April last 


in the flower walk, Kensington Gardens. 

Marsu Tirmouss, Parus palustris.—A casual visitor. Reported 
by Mr. Bartlett as seen in the Zoological Gardens. 

LonG-TAILED TitmousE, Parus caudatus.—A casual visitor. 

Motacilla Yarrellii.— This bird visits our 

parks and gardens in spring and autumn, only remaining a few 
days. At the end of March and beginning of April two or three 
may be seen on the banks of the Serpentine, in early morning, 
searching for the larve of aquatic insects. Note :—‘ March 29, 
1878. Pied Wagtail by the Rerpentine, very busy searching for 
food.” 


Grey Motacilla boarula.—A casual visitor. 


by Mr. Bartlett in the Regent’s Park. 

Ray's Waarai, Motacilla Rayii.—The same remarks apply. 

‘Tree Prrrt, Anthus arboreus.—Five and twenty years ago the 

Tree Pipit was a regular summer visitant in Hyde Park; now 

this species and the Mrapow Pipri1, A. pratensis, are rarely seed. 

Recorded by Mr. Bartlett as occurring in the Regent’s Park. 
Sxy Lark, Alauda arvensis.-—-The Sky Lark was once 4 


| resident both in Hyde Park and the Regent’s Park, and its joyous — 


song might be usually heard during a morning walk. In ‘The 
Times’ of February 2nd, 1857, was the following notice :— 

Exrraokpinary Fricur or Larxs.—I have just returned from @ 
stroll in the Regent's Park,—1 oclock p.M., Saturday, January 31, 1857,— 
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where L witnessed a very unusual spectacle. When about one hundred yards 
from the railing of the late Mr. Holford’s grounds, I was brought to a stand 
by observing an immense flight of Larks coming over the Zoological Gardens 
and making for the late Marquis of Hertford’s (this is from N.E. to S.W.). 
Their numbers were countless, and they literally darkened the air. They 
were flying very low, and were obliged to divide in order to pass me on 
either side. This flight took two or three minutes to go over, and after a. 
brief interval was succeeded by another almost as numerous. Being curious 
to observe whether it would continue, I remained on the spot for upwards 
ofan hour, during which time flight after flight passed near me, sometimes 
in detachments of a few hundreds at a time, sometimes in myriads. One 
ofthe flights settled almost within shot and covered the ground, within a 
few inches of each other, for the space of half an acre. The unusual sight — 


‘attracted the notice of one of the park keepers and of several others. How 


lng they may have been poening I cannot say. I only know when f left 
he cry was ‘still they come.’ ” 

A similar occurrence was observed in Hertfordshire i in 1842. 
Thousands of Larks commenced passing over, flying low, in flocks 
of many hundreds at a time, from daybreak to sunset, all following 
the same course, going from N.E. to S.W., and uttering | a low: 
chirp.. On the next day a deep snow set in. 

There is scarcely an English poet, from Chaucer to the pr esent 
me, who has not sung the praises of the Lark. As Professor 
Newton truly says, “a volume might be filled with extracts 
lescribing it or alluding to its habits.” 

Common Buntine, Emberiza miliaria.—A casual visitor. Has 
been observed i in the Regent’s Park. 

Cuarrincu, F'ringilla ceelebs.—May be regardéd as a resident. 
lt breeds in Hyde Park. In 1878 there was a nest in a tree over 
the most fashionable lounge, where for two or three hours every | 
lay crowds of gaily-dressed people are sitting, walking, and 
taking. It also breeds in Kensington Gardens, Battersea Park 
and the Regent’s Park. It has been noticed as a casual visitor in 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and in Gray’s Inn Square. 

In the older writers, the Chaffinch is called “Spynke,” no 
doubt from its note. Skelton, in his ‘‘ Death of Philip Sparow,” 
refers to— 

“The Lark with his long to, 

The Spynke, and the Martynet also.” 


In the ‘Countrie Farme’ (ed. 1600), the “Spinke” is a 
WWently mentioned, and in the French work by Estienne. and 
20 
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Liebault, from which it is. translated, the corresponding word is 
“incon.” In Cotgrave’s ‘ Dictionary’ we find ‘ Pinson, a Spink, 
-Chaffinch, or Sheldpate ;” and in More’s ‘Suffolk Words,’ “ Spink, 
the Chaffinch.” R. Nicolls, in a poem called ‘The Cuckowe’ 
(1607), has— 
« The speckled Spinck that liv es by gummie sappe.” 


The common name for the Chaffinch i in Middlesex and Hert. 
fordshire is “ Pink” or “ Spink.” 

House Srarrow, Passer domesticus. —What should 1 we Lon- 
doners do without our Sparrow? His cheerful voice and familiar 


presence enliven our hours, and although a fearless bird, yet he | 


is ‘‘ wide awake,” and will not allow too’near an approach. He is 
indeed a London bird. Go to what part of London you vill, 
you will find “ Philp Sparrow,” equally familiar with rich and 
poor, building his nest and rearing his progeny in the very depths 
of the purlieus of St. Giles’s as well as in the Corinthian columns 
of the aristocratic houses of Belgrave Square, while Sparrow 


fights are as frequent amongst the dense rows of the squalid 


houses as in the more fashionable precincts. He has ever beena 
favourite, particularly with our older poets. Skelton wrote an 
‘Elegy on the Death of a Pet Sparrow” :— 


«To wepe with me, loke that ye come, me 
~ All manner of byrdes, in your kynde, 
Se none be left behynde. 

To mornyng loke that ye fall 
With dolorous songs funeralle ; 
Some to synge and some to say, 
Some to wepe, and some to pray, 
Livery byrde in his laye ; 

The Goldfynche, the Wagtayle, 
The janglynge Jay to rayle, 
The fleckyd Pye to chatter — 
Of this dolorous matter, 

And Robyn Redbrest, 

He shall be preest 

The requiem mass to synge, 


The Hobby the 
The sensers and the cross shall get ; 


* See Dyce’s notes to Skelton’s Poems. 
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The Kestrel in all this warke 

Shall be the holy-water clarke. 

Our chanters shall be the Cuckowe, 
~ The Curlei and the Stockdowe ; 

With Peewyt, the Lapwing 

The versycles shall synge. 

The Swan of Menander, 

The Gose and the Gander, 

The Ducke and the Drake, 
~ Shall watch at his wake.” 


Gascoyne, too, has a sonnet in praise of “ Philip Sparrow,” 
the familiar name by which this bird is known, from his note, 
commencing thus— 


“ Of all the birds that I doo iia: 
Philip, my Sparrow, hath no peere ; 
For sit she high or lye she low, 
Be she far off or be she neere, | 
_ There is no bird so faire, so fine, 
Nor yet so fresh as this of mine.” 


Many doubtless are familiar with a beautiful engraving of 
“Lesbia and her Sparrow,” after a picture by Sir Joshua Rey nolds, 
suggested by the poem by William Car twright : 


“ Tell me not of joy; there’s none 
Now my little Sparrow's gone ; 
He, just as you, 
Would toy and wooe; 
He would chirp and flatter me. 
Then would hop and then would run, 
And cry Philip when h’ had done. 
< Now this faithfull bird is gone, 
let mournful Turtles joyn, 
With loving Redbreasts, and combine, 
‘l'o sing dirges o'r his stone.” 


In London the Sparrow is a very early breeder. I have the 
lollowing notes :—‘ Feb. 22,1877. Sparrows building nest, nearly 
complete, in a Virginian creeper at No. 6, The Terrace, Ken- 
Sington.” ‘ March 2, 1878. Sparrows building } in the ivy of the 
gardener” s house, Kensington Gardens,” 
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Hawrincu, Coccothraustes vulgaris.— In the Zoological 
Journal’ for 1826, the late Mr. Yarrell recorded the capture of a 
bird of this species at Notting Hall; and I believe I saw a pair 
in Kensington Gardens in 1837. Mr. Bartlett in 1863 recorded 
its occurrence in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. It is 
very shy bird. I kept one-in confinement for a long time. It 


became very tame and familiar, and was wont to roost at the head 
a 


of my bed, and, as soon as daylight appeared, would perch on 
my head to awake me and receive its morning meal. Like most 
favourites it eventually fell a prey to a cat. I watched for many 
days a pair of these birds, with a view to discover their nest, 
They would come every two or three minutes to a cherry tree, 
take a cherry, and fly away, apparently out of sight. This was 
done to deceive, as the nest was situated in the fork of an apple 
tree in the same orchard. They brought off four young ones. 

GREENFINCH, Coccothraustes chloris.—Observed in Battersea 
Park, Kensington Gardens, and the Regent’s Park, and may be 
regarded as a resident. 


GoLDFINCH, Carduelis elegans.—A casual visitor. Noticed in 


the Botanical Gardens and Zoological Gardens, as well as in 
Gray’s Inn Gardens. 

Siskin, Carduelis spinus. — Like the last named, a casual 
visitor. Mr. Henry Smith has recorded its occurrence in 1876 
in the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park. 


Lesser Reppouy, Linota linaris.—Has been observed i in the. 


Regent’s Park. | 

Linnet, Linota cannabina.—Seen in Gray’s Inn Gardens. 

Butirincu, Pyrrhula vulgaris.—A casual visitor to London 
gardens. It has been observed by Mr. Smith in the Botanical 
Gardens, and by Mr. Bartlett in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park. It has also been occasionally seen in Battersea Park. 

STARLING, Sturnus vulgaris.—Next to the Rook and Sparrow 
this bird is more generally distributed over our smoky city than 
any other. It is really a beautiful bird if one can only get nea? 


enough to see the exquisite metallic green and purple colour of - 


its feathers, as it runs along in the sunshine, the busiest of the 
busy, searching for worms and insects in the grass. ‘There are 
perhaps ten pairs in Kensington Gardens, and about the same 
number in Hyde Park. ‘They build in holes in the old elm trees, 

now unfortunately being levelled by the ruthless hand of Time,— 
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as well as in many a cranny and deserted chimney in the heart of 
the metropolis. A hole under a window in Gray’s Inn Square 
has been tenanted by Starlings for the last forty years; and I can 
say the same, from my own observation, on the side of a parapet 
in Stratford Place, Oxford Street. Nothing can be more delightful 
than to hear a cock Starling whistling his low melodious song 
on an early spring morning, though he can be hoarse and harsh 
enough if his nest be disturbed. Do Starlings have two broods 
a-year ? From my observations of our London Starlings, I think 
many of them do. I have seen them all busy nesting early in 
spring, and then again late in May and June—apparently the same 
birds—hard at it again. I can scarcely suppose other starlings 
come and take their place, as I know the haunts and nesting- panes 
of almost every pair.* | 
Raven, Corvus corax.—A casual visitor. Mr. Jesse, in his 
‘Gleanings,’ gives an interesting story of a Raven which was taken 
from a nest on the top of an elm tree in Hyde Park, about the 
time the bridge was built which spans the water between Ken- 
sington Gardens and the park. Early one morning in May, 1850, 
one of the park keepers observed two Ravens fighting in the 
Regent's Park; one was killed in the fight and picked up by the 
keeper. Mr. Bond also has a Raven in his collection which was 
killed in the Regent's Park. Amongst the poets generally this 
bird has a bad character :—_ 


“ The greedy Raven that for death doth call, 
Spoiling poor lambs.’ ‘Drayton. 


“The sad presaging Raven, that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak.”—Martowe. 
comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the Raven o’er the infectious house, 
Boding to all.” 


«The Danish Raven, lur’d by annual prey, 


Hung oer the land incessant.” —T HoMson. 


In allusion to the famous Danish standard, called the ‘‘ Reafen,”’ 
or Raven. he Danes imagined that before a battle the Raven 
Wrought on the standard clapped its wings or hung its head in | 
token of victory or defeat. 


* See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1876, p, 5164, and 1879, p. 218,—Ep, 


| 
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Carrion Crow, Corvus corone. This bird is occasionally 
seen passing over our parks. A few years ago a pair or two 
frequented Hyde Park and also the Regent’s Park. Spenser, in 
the ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ relates how nets were formerly set for 
Carrion Crows :— 


‘“ For once I heard my father say 
How he him caught upon a day, 
Whereof he will be wroken, 
Entangled in a fowling net, 
Which he for Carrion Crows had set 
That in our pear tree haunted.” 


_ Hoovep Crow, Corvus corniz.—A casual visitor. Mr. Harting, 
in his ‘ Fere Nature of the London Parks,’ states that he “has 
frequently seen the Hooded Crow, in winter, in the Regent’s Park, 
generally engaged in robbing the ducks of their food.” He adds, 
“On the 8th and 9th November, 1874, a Hooded Crow was seen 
feeding on the lawn of the Inner Temple Gardens. It flew from 
tree to tree, occasionally dropping on the grass, and was apparently 
not at al] scared by the crowds of people assembled on the Thames 
Embankment to see the Lord Mayor on-his return from West. 
minster.” 


Rook, Corvus fr ugilegus. of our resident 


birds. In ‘'The Zoologist’ for 1878 (pp. 193—199), I gave some 
account of “The Rooks and Rookeries of London.” I am happy 
to say that the rookery in Kensington Gardens has greatly 
increased this year, and if the Superintendent of the Gardens 
will only spare the trees I hope to see a still further increase. 
An appeal to the highest authority perhaps might avail. If the 
Chief Commissioner were only aware of the great delight these 


birds give to us London naturalists, he would, I feel certain, give 


orders to leav’ these interesting birds and their nests unmolested. 
Mr. Harting has given an interesting account of the mode in 
which the rookery in the ‘Temple Gardens was formed during 
the reign of. Queen Anne (see ‘ Zoologist,’ 1878, p. 196, note). 
A large rookery near St. Albans was formed in the same manner 
a few years since. Four eggs of a Rook were put into 4 
Magpie’s nest in these trees and duly hatched. From that 


small beginning the present fine rookery owes its existence. The 


following story, illustrative of Rooks following their young, Was 
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told me by an eminent surgeon now practising in London. When - 
he was house surgeon to St. George’s Hospital he was in the 
daily habit of taking an early walk through Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. One morning whilst walking in Kensington 
Gardens he noticed a number of Rooks congregated on the 
ground, making a great cawing and noise. , On going up to see 
what was the matter, he noticed two unfledged young ones on the 
ground, which had evidently fallen from the nest above. He took 
them up, put one in each pocket, continued his walk home by the 
Serpentine, and deposited them in the earden of the Hospital, in 
which at that time was a large plane tree. He was engaged in 
making a little nest on the ground, in whieh he intended to feed 
them, when he heard a great bustle in the tree above, and on 
looking up, to his astonishment, he found the plane tree covered 
with Rooks. ‘They set up a great clamour, and on his going | 
away to a distance, they all came down to look at the young birds, 
and then all but two went away. ‘These two birds constantly 
came and fed the young Rooks, and their captor had no further 
trouble. He only removed them every night for fear of cats, and 
om bringing them out in the morning there were the old birds 
ready to feed them. The young ones grew up, and to prevent 
their flying away he had their wings cut. ‘They remained in the 
garden for two years and then were allowed to fly. After a time 
they ceased to frequent the garden, which they did for some time 
after they obtained their liberty. | | | 
Jackpaw, Corvus monedula.—There are perhaps six or seven 
pairs frequenting Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, where they . 
we resident and breed. ‘I'hese birds may also be found nesting 
in Various other localities in this great city. A pair frequent the 
steeple of Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street. Another pair 
have had their nest for years under the wings of a figure of an 
angel on the centre house of Stratford Place. ‘The Jackdaw’s 
partiality for towers and steeples is alluded to by Cowper in the 
vell-known lines beginning— 


“ There is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
Might be supposed a Crow, 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, Bishop-like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory, too.” 
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Maerre, Pica caudata.— Yarrell, in his ‘ British Birds,’ says, 
“In my note-book I have a memorandum that I once counted 
twenty-three Magpies together in Kensington Gardens.” In 1856 
a pair of Magpies frequented and built their nest in Kensington 
Gardens. Formerly this bird was common enough in the trees of 
our parks, and Mr. Harting (J. c.) has given an amusing anecdote of 
the Magpies’ nests in St. James’s Park in the time of Charles I. 

Great Srorrep WoopreckeER, Picus major.—A few years ago 
this was comparatively a common bird in Kensington Gardens. 
~Yarrell says, ‘* The Woodpeckers are frequently seen here; and 
the keeper at one Bayswater Gate reared up a family of the young 
of this species.” | : 

LEssER SPOTTED minor.—Like the last- 
named, much commoner a few years ago. I have seen this bird 
frequently in Kensington Gardens up to 1866. It is very rarely 
observed now, but one was seen as late as May, 1878. 

Yunx torquilla.—A casual visitor. Up to 1850 this 
bird might be seen and heard in Kensington Gardens. Its peculiar 
plaintive cry, hardly to be called a song, once heard cannot be 
mistaken. | 3 

ComMMON CREEPER, Certhia casual visitor. It 
carefully looked after, a year seldom passes without this bird 
being seen in Kensington Gardens. Mr. Bartlett has recorded 
its occurrence in the Regent's Park. 


WreEN, Troglodytes vulgaris.—The loud note of the Wr ren may 


often be heard in the London parks and gardens, especially in 
Kensington Gardens and the Regent’s Park, in both of which 


localities it breeds every year. I have heard it also in the gardens 


of Portman Square. “The Wren with little quill” nas been always 
considered a kind of sacred bird :— : 


‘The Robin Redbreast and the Wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 


And I can well remember, as a boy, with what horror we regarded 
the idea of killing either of these birds. Drayton has— 
And near at hand I happily espy’d 
The Hedgesparrow and her compeer the Wren, 
Which simple people call Our Lady’s hen.” 


‘“Simple people,” too, still believe that the Robin ail the 
Wren are male and female of one ‘Species. 
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NuTHATCH, Sitta europ@a.—An occasional visitor. Formerly 
eommon in Kensington Gardens, now rarely met with. I noticed 
q pall there in 1875 

CUCKOO, Conlin canorus.—A summer visitor. Twenty years 
yo the Cuckoo's note might be heard in Hyde Park and Ken- © 
ington Gardens; now this bird is a rare visitor. I noticed it in 
Hyde Park last year, and Mr. Henry Smith has recorded the fact 
hat a Cuckoo's egg was deposited in the nest of the Reed 
Warbler in the Botanical Gardens, Regent's Park, where a young 
Cuckoo was seen sitting in a growth of Heracleums, and being fed - 
mith caterpillars by a Reed Warbler. My. Harting on different 
weeasions has seen the Cuckoo in Lincoln's Inn Fields and Gray's 
Inn Square. 

KINGFISHER, Alcedo ispida.—In August, 1863, a Kingfisher 
was seen frequently at the ornamental water in the Regent’s Park, 
and Mr. Henry Smith has recor ded its occurrence in the Botanical 
Gardens. | 

SwaLLtow, rustica.—* The swift-winged Swallow, 
feeding as it flies,” used formerly to hreed in the metropolis; 
now it only passes a few hours during its migration skimming 
over the Serpentine and other London waters. It is generally 
noticed about the middle of April. In 1868, as recorded by 
Mr. Bartlett, some Swallows nested in the Zoological Gardens. 

Martin, Hirundo urbica.—A pair of Martins have built their 
nest this year in Kensington Gardens Terrace ; - another pair at 
the Magazine, Hyde Park. | 
~Saxyp Martix, Hirundo riparia.—Every year in April these 
birds may be seen in considerable numbers skimming over the 
Serpentine. Record from my notes : —* April 28. Handiedé of. 


Sand Martins flying over the Serpentine. April 30. Not a Sand 


Martin to be seen.’ | 

Swirt, C Barna apus.— tines ‘ally seen on migration in spring 
ind autumn, passing overhead. In July, 1873, an immense flock 
I Swifts, estimated at two thousand, were observ ed passing over 
Hyde Park. 

NicutTyar. Caprimulgus curopeéus.— Like the last named, has 
‘eeasionally been observed at the periods of migration. 

Rhine Dove, Columba palumbus. —Until the greater portion of 
the Scotch firs in Kensington Gardens were cut down, there were 


senerally three or four pairs of these birds breeding there, and up 
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to 1878 a pair nested for the three previous years in an old pollard 


poplar in the Green Park. In April, 1877, they were very busy | 


there, and the pleasant “coo, coo” of the bird sounded stra ange 


amongst the din and turmoil of Piccadilly. The constant work. | 


which was being carried on under these trees in the ring, in 
digging and planting, caused the. bird to forsake that particular 
haunt. 

~Woopcock, yusticola. — Is occasionally hank in 
winter in the London parks. In January last a Woodcock was 
seen flying at dusk down the centre of the Serpentine towards 
Kensington Gardens amongst the skaters and sliders, not above 
twenty yards over their heads. 

Commo Scolopax gallinago.—Many parts of London 
now covered with houses were fifty years ago the haunts of the 
Snipe and the Wild Duck, and there are those still living who 
have shot Snipe and Duck in the five fields now named Belgrave 
Square. Indeed, until the last twenty years, a duck-gun was a 
common weapon in the houses. about Battersea and Chelsea. 
Some years since a Snipe was picked up, alive but quite exhausted, 
in the Strand. | 

Brown SNIPE, Macrorhamphus griseus.—Mr. Basing in his 


‘Birds of Middlesex,’ states that one of these birds, now in the 


collection of Mr. Bond, was shot some years ago on the banks of 
the Thames, near Battersea, and a second, in his own collection, 
was obtained on the Brent, near Stone Bridge, a very short 
distance from London, in October, 1862. 

Mooruen, Gallinula chloropus.—May be observed at any time 
in the ornamental water of the Regent’s Park and St. James’ 
Park. %It has been noticed also in Kensington Gardens and m 
Battersea Park. 

Coot, Fulica atra.—Has been seen in winter 
the Regent’s Park and more rarely in Kensington Gardens. 

Grey Phalaropus fulicarius. — Is occasionally 
found on the Thames during the autumn migration. In November, 
1862, a specimen of this bird in winter plumage, as recorded by 
Mr. Harting, was killed on the ‘Thames at Blackwall. 

Wintp Duck, Anas boschas.—All our ornamental waters now 
teem with tame wildfowl, and during the winter many wild birds 
are attracted by seeing their species on the water, acting 4% 
decoys, but. though they may alight for a time in passing ovels 
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hey ave Soon away again. My. Henry Hussey, writing in ‘ The 
Joologist’ for 1860-4, states that he has noticed eight different 
pecies on the London waters, viz., the Gadwall, Widgeon, Teal, 
Pochard, Shoveler, Ferruginous Duck, ‘Tufted Duck and Golden- 


ee. As these had all perfect wings, it is probable that most of 


them were really wild birds. 

LirrLE Grebe, Podiceps minor.— A casual visitor to the 
london waters. In February, 1863, Mr. Hussey observed a- 
little Grebe, in winter plumage, on the Serpentine. I noticed 
ihis bird there the same year, and in 1871 I saw one in the 
vmamental water in Kensington Gardens. Mr. Harting, in his’ 
‘Fee Nature of the London Parks,’ says, ‘“ We have observed a 
Little Grebe on the round pond in Jensington Gardens; and_ 
vere not a little surprised one summer to find the bird nesting 
there, the nest, a floating shallow structure, being moored to some 
aquatic plants at a distance from the shore.” | 

Common ‘l'ern, Sterna hirundo.—A casual visitor. During 
the periods of migration this bird is frequently seen at the 
Serpentine and on the ‘Thames. 

Many Gulls more particularly the Kirtiwaxe, Larus 
ridactylus, and the Common Guu, Larus canus, pay a flying visit 
to our London witers. | | 


THE EFFECT OF SEVERE FROST ON ANIMAL LIFE, 
AS OBSERVED IN THE COUNTY MAYO. 


By Rt \WWARREN., 


Tur past winter of 1878-79 will be long es for its 
severity, and for the lengthened period during which the ground 
was covered by snow; for, although more intense cold was 
‘xperlenced during the frost of January, 1867 (the thermometer 
indicating twenty-three degrees of frost on the 16th of that 
month, while sixteen degrees of frost was the lowest registered 
here during the past winter), yet the cold of 1878-79 was 
more severely felt by both birds and beasts, in consequence of 
the low state of the temperature having continued with little 
intermission from the last week of October until March. 

A remarkable fact connected with the coldest part of the 
season in December and January was the frequent alternation of 
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partial thaws, severe frosts, and snowstorms, the thaws not 
lasting longer than a few hours, nor long enough to clear the 
ground of snow. In order to give some idea of the frequent 
changes of weather alluded to, and of the effects of the long. 
continued cold on the birds in this neighbourhood, I venture 
to give a few extracts from my note-book, which I think may 
prove of interest to naturalists and sportsmen. — | 
The weather throughout October was unusually stormy, and 
exceedingly cold towards the end of the month, there being 


only one day calm enough for punt-shooting between the 2ndan @& 


(24th. On the 26th a northerly wind set in, accompanied by 
hail-showers, and this gale continued with occasional lulls until 


the 11th November, when it came on with renewed violence, | 


bringing with it cutting showers of snow and hail and a, heavy 


fall of snow. ‘This, however, melted next day, but the gale held. 


on with sleet and hail until the 14th, which was a calm bright 
day. During the.stormy weather in October and early in 
November many flocks of Wild Geese were seen flying about 
with loud cries, apparently unacquainted with the country, and 
not knowing where to alight. ‘There must have been an unusually 
large migration of Geese, for I never before remarked so 
many detached flocks passing, nor do I ever remember to have 


seen them wandering about for such a length of time without 


settling down. 

The fine bright weather lasted from the 14th of November 
until the 25th, upon which night a hard frost set in, with snow on 
the two following days; the 27th was so calm and bright that 
I was tempted lo launch my punt, and paddled down the river to 
Bartragh, where I fell in with some very large flocks of Widgeon, 
eight or nine Sheldrakes, and some Great Northern and Red- 
throated Divers, the latter birds more numerous than they have 


been for some years past. ‘The Widgeon were very wild, not. 


allowing me to come within shot of the main flock; but, after 
a good deal of manceuyring, I got a shot at a small bunch of them, 
knocking down fourteen birds, two cripples escaping. 

On the 29th the nightly frosts ceased, and from that date 
until the 8th of December, the weather was mild, but on that day 
a sharp north wind set in with hail and hard frosts, whitening the 
ground, and the frost continued with such severity that oD 
the morning of the 11th the tidal parts of the river were covered 
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with immense sheets of ice floating down with the ebb-tide, and. 
s) thick was the ice that Iwas unable to get out in my punt 
mtil low water, by which time the greater part of the ice 
had floated out to the bay. On getting near Bartragh I found 
that great numbers of Wild Ducks had come down from the bogs 
ad lakes, their inland feeding-grounds being frozen out, but 
oving to the lowness of the tide I was unable to get at the Ducks 
resting on the sands, and meeting with few stragglers within shot 
ofthe punt, I only secured four and a half couples. The Widgeon 
vere in large numbers, as if all the inland feeding birds had 


cme down to the estuary, but notwithstanding the severity of 


the frost they were wilder than ever, and quite unapproachable. 
[also remarked a great many Godwits and Knots, the former 
appearing in larger numbers than usual. 
The morning of December 12th was ushered in by a thaw, 
accompanied by hail, which afterwards turned to snow, thickly 
covering the ground; the frost setting in again at 3 p.m., and 
vith such severity that at 11 o'clock that night the thermometer 
indicated twelve degrees of frost. Next day the hard frost 
till continued with a thick fog freezing on everything, and 
covering the branches of the trees and hedges with beautiful 
crystals. The birds now began to feel the effects of cold and 
hunger, and by the 14th they suffered severely, the ground being 
quite covered with hard-frozen snow, obliging them to take to 
ihe shore in search of food amongst the seaweed and shingle. 
When the tide was out I observed Fieldfares, Redwings, Thrushes, 


Starlings, Larks, and a few Blackbirds and Chaffinches, out on 


the sands, all looking very miserable with their feathers ruffled 


‘up. One Starling and a Fieldfare I picked up dead. That 


evening the Starlings were so affected by the cold that numbers 
ined to get in at the windows, and others crept for shelter and — 
warmth into holes under the eaves of the farm-buildings and 
cattle-sheds. Some even came down the chimneys, and on the 
nornng of December 15th we found seven Starlings behind 
the grate of one of the sitting-rooms, four of which were dead. 
The Rooks, for want of their natural food, became carnivorous in 
ther habits, like Ravens and Hooded Crows, and killed and 
ite the weakly and dying birds wherever they could find them. 
We commenced feeding the birds twice a day, but it was 
very difficult to manage this, for the Rooks being the stronger 
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ate up everything. So whenever the small birds were fed the 
Rooks had to be watched and driven off. We found it impossible 
to feed the few Pheasants we have, for the Rooks ate up every 
srain before the shy Pheasants came to the sheaves of oats 
which were put out for them. Fortunately, however, the latte; 


discovered a plot of Brussels sprouts in the garden which the. 


Rooks did not care for, and which kept them alive. The only 


plan of feeding the small birds which succeeded was to put 


out a quantity of potatoes on the lawn for the Rooks, and while 
the latter were engaged, to put out some more potatoes, soaked 


bread, and oats near the door for the Blackbirds, hrushes, and : 


Finches, which were then able to feed undisturbed. 

On the morning of December 17th the tidal part of the 
river between Moyfort and Belleek was quite frozen over, except 
a few lanes of open water leading to the Quay (the thermometer 


the previous night indicating sixteen degrees of frost), but about | 
two o'clock aw set in, the sky became clouded, and a little 


rain fell 10 oclock, the temperature rising rapidly to one 


- degree above freezing. On the 19th the thaw continued, but did | 
not clear away the snow, while the wind set in from the north in | 
wild squalls, accompanied with hail, which turned to snow again | 
that evening, covering the ground to a depth of three -inches. 


Frost again set in with a dense fog on the evening of the 20th, 


by which date the snow had increased in depth to twelve inches, 


so that the birds could find nothing to eat except what they could 
pick up on the shore at low tide. It was pitiful to notice how the 
numbers of the Thrushes, Blackbirds, Robins, and other small 


birds which came to be fed, dwindled away day by day, as. 


they gradually died off, while the number of dead birds (or rather 


what remained of them after having been picked by the Rooks), 
which might be seen lying about the fields and hedgerows, was 
astonishing. Amongst: these, Starlings were the most numerous, 


then Fieldfares, then Thrushes, and then Blackbirds@™ By this 
date the great majority of Starlings, all the Redwings, and 
the greater number of the Fieldfares had disappeared. - Probably 
they had gone farther south, leaving only the weakly birds 
behind. Lapwings. and Golden Plovers also left the district, 


although the latter were to be seen in hundreds in the fields 


along the coast, near Kasky and Finod, County Sligo. 
On December 21st and 22nd there was a slight thaw, but the 
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frost again set in so hard on the 28rd that at two o’clock I observed 
‘e forming on the tidal part of the river near Belleek, and the 
wld and want of food then began to be felt so severely by 
ihe Black-headed Gulls that numbers were captured alive by the 

suntry children along the river side, being so weak as to be 
mable to fly: The intense cold still continued on the 24th, with 
the thickest fog I ever saw freezing upon everything, all the bays 
und creeks along the river being completely closed by ice. With 
meat difficulty I got out my punt, owing to the quantity of ice 
piled up along the shore, and after getting afloat, the fog was 
0 thick that I was unable to get to the Widgeon, and had to. 
keep close to the shore, looking out for any Mallards that might 
be feeding where the fresh-water streams run into the river. 
While paddling along the shore near Kullanly, a Mallard swam 
out from the shore to look at the punt, and after coming within 
about ten yards, swam towards the shore again. I followed, 

expecting him to lead me to his companions, which were invisible 
in the fog. After following for about twenty yards, I could 
just see some Ducks in the water along the wrack, but owing to 
the thickness of the fog I was unable to make out their numbers 
orto aim correctly. Hence, when I at length fired, I made a bad © 
shot, only killing three birds, and these were so close to the 


punt that they were fairly riddled and almost spoiled. After 


lading again I returned along the Moyview shore to where 
mother stream runs down, and fell in with ten or twelve Mallards 
eeding, but owing to the weight of ice in the boat depressing her 
bows too much, I was unable to elevate the gun quick enough. to 
get a shot before they made off; I got so close to them in the fog 


that the instant they saw the punt they were off. The frost 


ill day was intense, every drop of water freezing on the punt as 
it fell, and the paddles becoming covered with ice the instant I 
hited them out of the water. The Curlews now became very 
thin and poor, not worth shooting, and began to search for food 
long the hedgerows and in the slaidatioas deserting the shore 
by day. I found one of these birds dead from starvation, as well 
as Several Black-headed and one Common Gull. 

To give some idea of the state of starvation to which the 
Rooks were at this time reduced, I may state that on my return 
home I threw the dead Curlew and three Fieldfares on the lawn, - 
ind in about a quarter of an hour they were clean picked. ‘The 
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cattle and sheep in the fields were in a sad state, not having had 
a bit of grass since the 18th December, and as the turnips were 
hard frozen we were obliged to feed them entirely upon hay and 
straw. 

The thermometer at 11 p.m. indicating sixteen degrees of frost, 
Christmas Day dawned with a bitter east wind and showers 
of hail, but-about midday a slight thaw set in, and the snow on 
the roofs began to drip. I caught a weakly Curlew which was 


quite unable to fly. Although the slight thaw continued all 


night, yet on the 26th it made no perceptible impression on 
the frozen snow which still covered the ground. © The day being 
calm I went down the Channel to Bartragh in my punt, and 
on my way down saw a flock of twenty-two Wild Swans flying 
towards Enniscrone. I afterwards heard that for a couple of 


days they haunted a little swampy lough situated about a mille 


from that village. I never before remember to have seen such 
large numbers of Widgeon, but, with the exception of two or 
_ three large flocks resting on the sands, the greater part were 
scattered in small bunches feeding ‘amongst the seaweed along 
the shores of the islands whereon any wrack was to be found. I 
also saw large numbers of Wild Ducks, and it seemed as if 
all the Widgeon of the district had assembled in the estuary, 
being driven from the lakes and swamps by the ice. Although 
the Widgeon were very wild, I had a very good day’s sport, 
securing twenty-eight and a couple of Mallards. My best shot 
was fourteen birds, but I should have been more successful had 


it not been for the number of small guns along the shore which ~ 


were being continually fired off. My best chance was spoiled by 


a Curlew alarming a fine company of Widgeon feeding along the | 


Baunros shore ; I got almost within range when the Curlew put 
them up, and they moved farther up the channel, where they 
settled down again. I commenced setting to them with the tide, 
passing quite close to little bunches of eal and Widgeon, which 
never rose until the boat almost touched them. I did not think 
~ them worth a shot, so pushed on to the larger flock, the tail birds 
of which began rising before the punt; but as I ceased paddling 
and let her drift with the tide, those that remained (about thity 
in number) allowed me to get within range, when I fired and 
knocked over fourteen. 

The fr ost returned that evening, and by day light on the arth 
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everything was hard frozen again, with a cold north-east wind, 
and at five o'clock a fine dust-like snow began falling, which before 
morning had covered the ground to a depth of three inches. 


| went out in my punt for ashort time and secured eight Widgeon - 


and four Ducks, but lost a ane shot at Ducks oe the tube 
missing fire. 

On the 28th a thaw set in, and continued all day. By the 
2th the grass began to reappear after being covered by frozen 
snow for exactly sixteen days, and, rain coming on, the thaw 
“became so rapid that by the last day of the year the fields were 
quite cleared of snow. 

The destruction of life amongst small birds, caused by cold 
and starvation, was very great, and the Snipe were almost exter- 
minated by shooting, trapping, and snaring. Some idea of 
the numbers destroyed may be formed from the fact that over 


one thousand Snipe passed through the hands of a game-dealer in — 


Ballina in one week, and such were the numbers of game-birds 
and wild-fowl thrown on the market, that I have seen the game- 
dealer referred to refuse to purchase Woodcocks at any price. 
At this time Snipe in the hands of salesmen in Manchester could 
not be sold even at the low price of twopence each. ‘The country 


boys in this district became so expert in the use of rabbit-traps, 


that they took all sorts of game and wildfowl, and by setting 
them in the unfrozen springs and drains captured Snipe, Wood- 
cocks, Curlews, Wild Ducks, Widgeon, Teal, and even Wild 


Geese. I heard of one boy taking three White-fronted Geese. 


with traps at a spring not a mile from the town of Ballina. 
The clearing of the ground from snow afforded only temporary 


relief to the birds, for on the 1st of January the frost returned, 


hardening the ground so much as to prevent their feeding, and 
the Rooks and Blackbirds were only too glad to feed with the 
iowls in the yard. No Thrushes, however, appeared, having 
apparently all died off, and only one Robin came to the door- 


step to be fed; one that came regularly to the back window must — 


have died, as for some days before the thaw set in it presented a 
very miserable appearance with its feathers all ruffled. The 
Sparrows all disappeared, and of the large flocks of Chaffinches, 
Green Linnets, and Yellowhammers which previously haunted 
the barn-door, not more than four or five of each species were to 
be seen. 
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On Jannary 2nd the frost still held, and the morning of the 
3rd was ushered in by a heavy fall of snow, which lay thickly on 
the frozen ground. On the 4th and 5th there were alternate 
frosts and thaws which continued until the 6th, when heavy rain 
with south-easterly wind set in. The gale, with heavy showers, 
continued for two days, when the wind became more easterly; 
~ frost returned on the 8th, and by the lith the giver was again 
covered with sheets of ice, drifting out with the ebb-tide. On 
the 12th another thaw supervened, and five Wild Swans were 


seen flying low up the river. This thaw, with showers of rain, 


lasted until the 16th, when again the frost set in, and continued 
till the 18th, when a thaw, with showery weather, lasted until 
the 22nd, upon which day the frost returned with such severity 
that at 11 o’clock that night the thermometer registered ten 
degrees of frost, and next morning all the bays anc creeks were 


closed by ice, the ebb-tide bringing down iarge sheets from the . 


higher parts of the river. The night and early morning being 
quite calm was most favourable for the formation of ice on 
the. open sea, and when the Enniscrone fishermen went out 
at four o'clock to set their lines in the bay they found the 
sea covered with a sheet of ice about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, and extending for a distance of two miles from the 
shore! ‘The fact of ice forming on the open sea in Killala Bay 
was a great surprise to the fishermen, for the oldest man amongst 
them had never seen or heard of a similar instance. ‘The day 
being very calm I was induced to get out my punt, and as soon as 
the channel was partly cleared of ice I paddled down to Bartragh 
to try my luck with the Widgeon. . I saw numbers, but as usual 
they were scattered along the shores, and though I secured twenty- 
four and one Teal, yet my best shot was only ten birds. Godwits 
and Knots were very numerous on the sands, and I saw a small 
party of Sheldrakes near Scurmore. 


The frost still held, and on the 24th I saw twenty-two Wild 


Swans flying about the river, but instead of alighting they all 
went off in the direction of the lough in the Castle demesne at 
Killala, and on the 26th four Swans were seen resting on the 
water close to where I keep the boat, but on being disturbed they 
flew up the river to Castleconnor. The frost continued to the 
27th and 28th, with no appearance of a thaw. On the last- 
named day I went down to Bartragh, and saw numbers ot 
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Widgeon, but lost a fine shot owing to a misfire, and after being 
disturbed they would not stand the boat for a second shot; 
however, on my return with the flood-tide I made up for my 
disappointment. I fell in with a large flock of Godwits and 
Knots resting on the sands along the edge of the channel, and by 
eontriving to rake their line, I knocked over about sixty birds, 
picking up thirty- -one Godwits, twenty-one Knots, and one 
Dunlin, several wounded birds getting away over the sands. 

- From January 29th to the 31st we had hard east winds, keeping 
the temperature just below the freezing-point, and there was snow 
on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of February, but from the 4th to 
the 17th the weather became milder, with occasional showers. | 
Achange, however, succeeded, and snow fell.on the 18th, 19th, 
2th, 2ist, and 22nd. The 23rd was mild, but hard frost set in 
that night, and, disappearing next morning, the weather con- 
tinued fine and mild to the end of the month. The weather 
having become milder after the 25th, a few Starlings were to be 
seen returning to their old roosting-places at Belleek and Raro- 
neen, but instead of the thousands that used to assemble before 
the frost set in, a few dozens only’were to be seen flying in 
the old direction. I also noticed a few Fieldfares returning to 
roost in the hedges, but not a single Redwing. 

To sum up the effects of the past winter, I may say that in 
this part of the country small birds have been almost exter- 
minated. I have only seen two pairs of the Missel Thrush— 
a bird previously so common that I used to see them about 
everywhere in the different woods and groves. I have only heard 
‘one Thrush singing, two or three Blackbirds, a pair or ‘two 
of Blue Tits, and one pair each of the Great and Cole Tits. Of 
ow large colony of Sparrows only one old cock has returned, 
apparently the sole survivor and representative of his race. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Treacuina oF Narurat Hisrory.—I cannot help saying one 
word upon that subject which I think, on the whole, has been worse used 
inthe schools of this country than all the other branches of knowledge. 
Imean that which is called Natural History. I do not speak now of the 
slences, either mental or moral science, or natural and physical science. 
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I speak of Natural History, such as is open to you both by the study 


and by the observation of living objects and of dead objects in nature, 


such as continually come around and solicit your attention. Now, formerly 
classical studies were in exclusive possession of the field, almost, I am 
‘bound to say, in my own time, to the exclusion even of religious instruc. 
tion. Religious instruction, when I was at Kton, if it was not absolutely 
reduced to zero, was very near it. Now modern languages have come as a 
very formidable rival to classical instruction. Mathematics likewise assert 
their claim, and various other claims are set up. All I wish in the 
matter is that there should be fair play. I do not myself believe that 
Natural History has had quite fair play, and I have always felt it most 
grievous among the many blanks of our early training that we were totally 
ignorant of it. Iwill just give you these four points in connection with 
Natural History. In the first place, it 1s a continual lesson—a lesson at 
onve easy and profound—of the wisdom and beneficence of Providence, 
a continual confirmation and belief, when you find that wonderful hand of 
that Workman descending to the smallest objects with the same care with 
which He mounts to the greatest. The religious use of Natural History. 
is one that all must delight in. The next point is this. Learning is an 
admirable thing, but it does not always make itself agreeable at the first 


introduction, at least that was my experience ; I don’t know whether it is — 


yours. Much has been done, I believe, to improve these initial stages. 
It certainly is a marked advantage in the study of Natural History that it 
leads you on by the hand; it inveigles you, if I may say so, into learning 
what is good and what is useful. Many a one might have his mind first 
opened to the attractions of Natural History, which mind, if once opened, 
might perhaps be capable of applying itself beneficially to harder and 


more repulsive studies. Another point is this, Natural History is one of 


the best and most efficient means for the education of the senses. . Some 
may perhaps tell us that our senses are educated well enough already, and 
claim quite large enough a portion of our existence. Of course that is 
perfectly true so far as the grosser forms of enjoyment are concerned; 
but so far as the senses are concerned as organs for the acquisition of 
knowledge, they are very indifferently educated indeed. This habit of 
minute, careful, and accurate observation, which is inseparable from 
Natural History studies, gives to the senses that habit of accurate dis- 
tinction which is invaluable as an assistant in the pursuit of every branch 
of knowledge. Lastly, let me say that these analogies of Natural History 
are invaluable; they have a most gracious effect in developing the finer 
faculties of the mind; they establish a connection between the different 
portions of creation.—W. EH. GLapsrong (Speech at Mill Hill, June, 1879). 
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ReMAINS OF THE Irish ELK THE Co. bone- 
eave at Shandon, near Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford, accidentally 
liscovered some twenty years ago, was the first Irish cave which produced 
animal remains belonging to the Pleistocene period. In it were found 
remains of the Mammoth, Horse, Bear, Wolf, and Reindeer. Professor 
Leith Adams, in his report on the exploration of this cave (1876), surmised 
that it was an enormous shelter-shed where the wild denizens repaired to 
end their days, or for the purpose of dragging in their prey; and he 
suggested that it required only funds and some enterprise to discover other : 
caverns in the neighbourhood of this one containing abundance of Pleistocene 
animal remains. One such has recently been discovered near Cappoquin, 
ata distance of about seven miles from the Shandon eave, by Mr. Ussher, 
of Cappagh. ‘This new cavern is of large size, and appears to have been 

occupied at a very remote period by bears, portions of whose skeletons are 
“to be met with in the lower deposits of the floor; but the chief interest in 
this discovery rests in the fact that remains of the great Insh Elk 
(Megaceros hibernicus) were found in it, in conjunction with the bones of 
other deer and of bears, and along with a polished greenstone celt es | 
and several bone-rubbers. 


Rou-DEER IN DorsEtsHireE.—In the last number of ‘ The Zoologist’ 
(p. 262), 1 see my friend Mr. Mansel-Pleydell imagines that I took Ireland 
to be one of the native haunts of the Roe-deer. What I said (p. 170) was” 
that “ Lord Dorchester brought a buck and two does over from Ireland.” 
As he had an estate in Ireland it is very likely he had some Roe-deer on it, 
which might have been brought at an earlier date from Scotland. My 
information about their being brought over from Ireland and America came 
fom Mr. Longman, of Poole, whose uncle had the charge of them when 
they first arrived. I trust you will kindly correct, in your next number, the: 
mistaken impression my not over-plain note appears to have given rise to.— 
0. W. (Glanville’s Wootton, Dorset). 


OvreRs 1N SuFFOLK.—-A fine male Otter was shot at Leiston, in this 
county, on the 3rd of May, in one of the mills built for draining the marshes. 
It measured four feet in length from the muzzle to the tip of the tail, and 
weighed twenty-two pounds. Otters exist in small numbers in most of the 
Suffolk streams, but 1 fear that unless something is soon done to put an 
end to the unceasing persecution they here meet with, these very interesting 
aumals will soon go the way of the Badger and the Marten, both of which 
vere living in this county within the memory of man, but have now ceased — 
to do soo—G. (Blaxhall, Suffolk). 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM ALpEBURGH.— Many of the readers of 
‘The Zoologist’ will, like myself, have pleasant recollections of Aldeburgh, 
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and will feel an interest in anything connected with the Ornithology of 
the place. I was there on a flying visit on May 18th and Ith, and 
as usual took a ramble over the meres to see what birds were to be found. 
This spring seems to have been a good one for birds. One of the gunners 
told me he had seen several Godwits and Grey Plovers in their breedin 


dress. Peewits and Redshanks were very plentiful, especially the latter, 


and Coots were breeding abundantly in the first mere, but many of the eggs 
of all three species have been taken. I saw many Lesser Terns, and one 
Black Tern, which was frequenting the first mere. ‘The Common Terns, 
which are generally a few days later than the smaller species, had not yet 
arrived. There were a few Black-headed Gulls about, and I noticed one 
fine adult Lesser Black-backed Gull. In the further mere I watched two 
splendid male Shelldrakes for a long time with a telescope, and was told 
that the females were sitting in some of the rabbit-burrows on the heath, 
where they used to breed regularly, as well as at Blackheath and at Iken. 
But the most interesting birds which I observed were a pair of Widgeon, 
which I feel sure, from their actions, are breeding somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. When the cock bird rose he took a short flight around 
and settled again in the water close to the female, and both birds seemed 
unwilling to leave a particular spot in the meres; close to this very spot, 
moreover, a young Widgeon unable to fly was caught alive last year, and 
taken to a friend of mine.—Jurian Tuck (S. Mary's Clergy-house, Cardiff). 


CoRMORANTS ON THE DorsrrsHiRE Coast.—Referring to the Editor's 
note under this heading in the last number of ‘The Zoologist’ (p. 266), a 
word of explanation from me seems desirable. The large Cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax carbo, is the only species of the genus which frequents the 
estuary at Poole, and is there universally known as the “Shag.” With 
regard to the smaller bird, P. cristatus, it occurs accidentally only in the 
harbour, and to the eastward of Swanage; and, when met with, is regarded 
as being merely a small specimen of the larger bird. The few specimens 
procured are usually in immature plumage,—an adult crested bird being 
considered as something quite out of the common,—and brought in by the 
fishermen and gunners of the locality as a “rare foreign bird.” With 
reference to the relative numbers of the two species on the coast-line of 
Dorsetshire, my experience is as follows :—Starting from Poole (of course 
none breed in the harbour, there being no place suited to their habits), the 
first colony we come to is on the cliffs at the back of Ballard Head; it isa 
large one, and consists entirely of the larger species of Cormorant; to the 
westward of Swanage, between Durlstone and St. Albans, not many 
Cormorants breed, but here we first come across the smaller or crested bird. 
I should think that, here, the numbers of the two species are about equal. 

Beyond St. Albans, about eight miles to the westward, comes Luiworth, the 
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istrict more particularly referred to by Mr. Harting, where are three 
jreeding-places of the birds in question: two of them close together, on the 
high cliffs by Arishmill Gap. One of these consists entirely of crested birds ; 
the other and larger colony of the Common Cormorant, Phalacrocorax carbo, 
but whether exclusively, or not, I am not quite certain, for the nests here 
are so high up that a mistake might easily be made. I should say that the 
colony of P. cristatus consists of about twenty-five birds; it is situated on a 
peculiarly-formed jutting out of the chalk, with a cave beneath it; the nests 
are low down, and within easy gunshot of the water. I fancy the Lulworth 
fishermen would not be very particular as to the species they call ‘ shags,” 


-—they would, probably, not know the immature birds apart,—and an adult 


nested bird should be designated a “green shag” rather than a “black” one. 


| To the westward of Lulworth, about two miles off, is another breeding- 


station, on a moderately low line of chalk cliffs enclosing a bay with a nice 
beach that has no approach except by means of a boat or a rope from above. 
At this place a great number of the larger birds have their nests, and a few 
—yery few, I may say—otf the crested species. ‘T’o give a good idea of the 
relative numbers of the two species near Lulworth, I may mention that 
some four years ago, being requested by some of the eel-pickers and 
ishermen of the Poole estuary to do something to lessen the number of 
Cormorants that infested the harbour, I went to Lulworth during the 
breeding-season and shot some sixty of these birds; out. of this number 
aot more than eight or ten were P. cristatus, and of these, nearly the whole 
number were obtained at the colony I have mentioned as being on the cliff 
tothe eastward of Lulworth. At the large colony to the westward, where 
we obtained over forty birds, only one of the small crested species was 
included. I have since been informed that the Cormorants partially 
leserted this place in consequence of the slaughter we then effected,— 
resorting to the higher and more inaccessible station at Arishmill. On the 
whole, my experience tends to show that Phalacrocorax carbo outnumbers 
P. cristatus in, the proportion of ten to one, at least, on the Dorsetshire © 
coast, and .[ may add that I have had good opportunities | for observation.— 
Pixu (Westport, Wareham). 


CoRMORANTS ON THE Coast.—The._ fishermen of the. 
coast eastward of Lulworth Cove, a district I am well acquainted with, 
listinguish the two species of Phalacrocorax by designating the smaller 
me the Black Shag,” and the larger the ‘‘ French Cormorant,” or “ Watch- 
pocket,” from the white oval patch on each thigh. Both breed on the 
chalk cliffs which divide the Worbarrow and Mupes Bays. I have observed 
4 peculiarity between the two species there which IT have never seen noticed 
by naturalists, and may not therefore be general. The Cormorant builds 
her nest upon the exposed open ledges of the clits, high up and out of 
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common gun-shot, whereas the Shag choses holes and clefts; and, as the 
young thus secluded are less likely to be seen, the nests are at a lower level. 
Last week I saw several old’ birds issue from their dark homes as we 
passed in a boat and shouted, while the Cormorant remained apparently 
unconcerned, conscious that they were out of harm’s way. The two colonies 
are separated from each other by a distance of more than a quarter of a mile, 
_ the Shag colony being to the westward, where an almost perpendicular fault 
has disturbed and fissured the cliff/ Under no circumstances do eithe; 
species nest on Gad Cliff or St. Alban’s Head, which I attribute to the 
fact that both these high limestone headlands, resting upon a foundation of 
clay, the birds’ instinct teaches them not to trust to so precarious a tenure 
for their breeding-places. My opinion is strengthened by their breeding on 
the east side of St. Alban’s Head, where the Kimeridge clays sink below the 
sea-bed. I quite agree with the Editor that the Shag is, and always has 
been, the commonest of the two species on the Dorsetshire coast.—J, (), 
MansteL-PLEYDELL (Whatcombe, Blandford). 


-OysTERCATCHER IN PorTLAND DURING THE BREEDING SEAson—I am 
not aware that the Oystercatcher has ever before been observed during the 
breeding season so far south, in England, as the Isle of Portland. It seems 
therefore worth noting that I had the pleasure of watching a magnificent 
male bird of this species, for nearly an hour, on June 6th, on the Weymouth 
side of the Chesil Beach, wading about and feeding among the rocks at 
low water, no more than forty yards from me. It appeared quite uncon- 
cerned at my presence, and remained close by during the time—from 1 tv 
6 p.m.—that I was at work up and down searching for insects and spiders 
near the same spot. I should conclude that the female may have been 
sitting on her nest somewhere in the neighbourhood, though probably not 
very near at hand, inasmuch as the male showed no sign of alarm or anxiely 
at my proximity.—O. P. CamBripcE (Bloxworth, Dorset). 


WI1nTER VISITANTS AND SPRING MIGRANTS TO THE ISLE oF WIGHT.— 
A Greenshank was shot on the 20th December, at Spring Vale, and a Bar- 
tailed Godwit in the neighbourhood of Bembridge. Three Goldeneye Ducks 
were also shot the same month—all females; this tallies with what Yarrell 
has remarked on the migratory habits of this species: “ visits this country 
in small flocks every winter” . . . “particularly the females,” aué, 
probably, the immature males(?) A Red-breasted Merganser and a female 
Kider Duck were procured at Sea View in February. Several Great-crested 
Grebes were seen, but none were secured. Mr. Careless, to whom I am 
indebted for these observations, tells me that the Chiffchaff was not seen at 
Sea View till the 8th of April, but I observed one on the 30th of March, 
in the trees skirting the Bonchurch pond—a favourite resort on their 
first ariival, being sheltered from all winds. ‘Though no Willow Wrens 
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vere seen here till the third week in April, they were observed at Sea View | 
by the 3rd of the month. Swallows were seen in the Underel' fF on the 
sth of April, but no Martins till the 29th, though one was observed at Sea 
View on the 9th; and the Wryneck and Whitethroat on the 12th. The 
Nightingale was heard on the 14th of April, though there was a slight fall 
of snow on that day; but they were not in full song till towards the end of 
the month—if then! The Cuckoo was first heard on the 14th of April. 
The Wheatear was not observed till the 17th, though, doubtless, it must 
have arrived earlier. The Redstart was seen on the 3Uth of April, and the 
Whinchat and Blackcap on May-day. A small flock of Whimbrels was 
observed on the 9th of May: a Sandpiper on the 12th; Swifts were also 
seen on the 12th. On the 7th of May a Wagtail—Ray’s—settled on the 


rigging of a pilot-boat when some ten miles off the coast. On the 2nd of 


May, young Rooks were observed in some lofty elms at Bonchurch; one 
wes seen to leave the nest when about to be fed; it was well-feathered, and 
vell-nigh full-grown. The Starling, which is also an early-breeder, has 
young some weeks old; they are most voracious, and are fed every few 
minutes, but the old birds will not enter the nest-holes if closely watched, 
and resent the intrusion by a hissing, angry note. Though the above and 
other species have well-fledged young, some of the House Sparrow’s nests 
are still unfinished, and only two of those examined on the 19th of May had 
egos. In one there were four eggs, which were being incubated ; the other 
had but three. No bird’s eggs that I know of vary more in size, colour, 
and diversity of marking. ‘Though not over-nice in the choice of building 
materials—as I have had occasion to point out—I never (that I remember) 
sav them before using freshly-mown grass to form their nests. Both the 
Blackbird and Thrush were late in building: no nests heard of till the 3rd 
of April. Martins are also backward, so there is little chance of two broods 
being reared this year.— HENRY HapFiep (Ventnor, Isle of Wight). 


Avy Breupine- Haunt AssIGseD TO THE BEARDED 
—Permit me to point out an error in Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary,’ 
edited by Newman (1866). On p. 354, in the article on the Bearded 
Titmouse is written: “It is found . . . . amongst the great reedy 
iracks near Cowbit in Lancashire.” The last word should be “ Lincolnshire,” 
Uowbit being near Spalding. It appears desirable that this inaccuracy 
should be noted, for I have seen it copied at least twice, viz., in Mr. A. G. 
More’s paper in the ‘Ibis’ for 1865, on ‘*'The Distribution of Birds in 
Great Britain during the Nesting Season,” and thence into Mr. Dresser’s 
‘Birds of Europe,’ part 3. Newman evidently overlooked it in his 
levision of the Dictionary.—I". 8. (Clitheroe, Lancashire). 

[The mistake occurs in the original edition of the Dictionary, published 
in 1802; Newman no doabt relied on the general well- known accuracy of 
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Late Sray oF Brent GresE at Harwicu.—So late as the 15th May 
Brent Geese were still to be seen here, the greater part of them having 
paired on the date named. I observed a Goose come off the marshes down 
to the sea-shore to feed: shortly after, it went back on to the marshes 
followed by the Gander: the Gander again returning alone. The females 
are easily distinguished from the males by their lighter colour. Is i 
probable they will stay here to breed? By their going on to the marshes 


it seemed they had a nest.—I’. Kerry (Harwich). 


[We do not think it at all likely that these birds would remain to nest 
in a locality where they would be so liable to be disturbed. Many wildfowl 
which are winter visitors here pair and separate from the main flock before 
quitting our shores in spring, but only under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances do the rarer species remain to rear their young. The 
breeding of the Brent Goose in the British Islands would be an unprece- 
dented occurrence.—ED.] 


GOLDEN OrI0LE IN CouNTY DonEGAL.—Several searce birds have beep 


obtained in the north of Ireland during the late severe winter, and the 


spring has brought more than one rare species. ‘The latest rarity I hear of 
is a Golden Oriole, an immature bird, now in possession of the Rev. M. B. 
Cox, of Glenties, County Donegal, near which place it was shot on, or about, 
May Cuark Kennepy (Meen Glas, Co. Donegall). 


Ows ix Lixcotysuine.—A fine female specimen of the Eagle 


Owl was shot near Stamford, Lincolnshire, on or about the 12th April last, 
and was sent to me for preservation. The bird had every appearance of 
being a wild one. It was in good condition, and had been feeding upon a 
rabbit, the flesh of which was quite fresh in the crop, and pieces of down 
were still adhering to the claws. The feathers were in good order, but 
slightly worn, and rather darker than in many specimens I have seen. The 
Rev. Canon Tristram examined the bird soon after it was skinned, before 
mounting, and his valuable opinion fully corroborates me in what I have 
stated.—J. (University Museum, Durham). | 


Brack Repstart Essex.—A male Black Redstart was shot at 
Ramsey, near Harwich, on the 14th April last. Is not this bird rare in 
Iissex Kerry (Harwich). | | | 

[It is a regular winter visitant to most of the south-western counties 
and the Isle of Wight, but is less common to the eastward.—Eb.] 


Pror-FIsH AND SHorr Sun-risH 1x Mount’s Bay, 
Pilot-fish, Naucrates ductor, is sufficiently uncommon to warrant a notiee 
of the fact that during the present summer one was taken in Mount’s Bay, 
Cornwall, where also was captured a specimen of the Short Sun-fsh, 


Orthagoriscus mola.—'THOMAS CoRNIsH (Penzance). 
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SwoRD-FISH ON THE CorvisH Coast.—TI have to-day (June 21st) a 


Syord-fish, nine feet long, caught in Mount’s Bay last night in a drift-net. 
It is nine feet long over all; the sword is three feet long from the front of 


the orbit of the eye to the tip of the sword. I found it infested with an 
intestinal worm, about three inches in length, having a very peculiar ciliated 


formation for about an inch on each side of its tail, Under the skin near 
ihe tail of the Pilot-fish, of which I noted the capture yesterday, Mr. Vingoe 


found a parasite in shape like an exaggerated comma, with what appeared - 


tobe a mouth in the inner part of the bend. It was about three-fourths of an 


inch in length. In the net near the Sword-fish were taken two Pilot- fish. — 


Taomas CorNISH (Penzance). 


BoaR-FISH AT KastBourRNE.—To the list of Boar-fish recently captured 
m the British coast I have great pleasure in adding a somewhat later 
instance of its occurrence. A beautiful specimen of this fish was picked up 
o the beach at Eastbourne on the 16th May, by Master A. E. Ripley, who 
forwarded it to me by post for preservation. It was alive when picked up, 
and the colours were still brilliant when I received it. It measured five 


inches in length. I have not, at present, heard of its occurrence on the 
Norfolk coast. —'T. Gunw (St. Giles Street, Norwich). 


Larce 1n Gattoway.—Some Pike of large size have been caught 
in the South of Scotland this spring. In the River Dee, Stewartry of 


Kirkcudbright, a Pike of the under-mentioned measurement was taken by 


aset-line, on May 26th, by Mr. T. Johnstone, of Crossmichael. In length 
this fish was 8 feet 11 inches; in girth, 214 inches; and 27 Ibs. in weight. 
Astone weighing more than eight pounds, attached to the line, had been 
dgged by the fish to along distance from the spot where the line was 
set—_ ALEXANDER CLARK KENNEDY (late Capt.. Coldstream Guards). 


PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY oF Lonpon. 


April 17, 1879.—Lieut.-Col. Grant, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 


Dr. T. M. Curl, of Central Rangitikal, Wallington, New Zealand, and 


Mi. G. C. Druce, of Northampton, were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The sixth contribution to the Ornithology of New Guinea, by Mr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, dealt more particularly with birds obtained by the Rey. 
\.G. Lawes, from Walton and Hood Bays, near Port Moresby. Few 
lovelties were obtained. 


Dr. Francis Day read a paper upon the occurrence of the Loug- headed: | 
Lodfish, Gadus macrocephalus, at the mouth of the ‘Thames, one example 
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of which he had obtained last January. He considered it as most probably 
identical with the “ Lord-fish” of Yarrell, and gave reasons for doubting the 


Lord-fish as being a deformed example of the Common Cod, as had been » 


suggested by several authors. Irrespective of its large head, its upper jaw 
is elongated and its eye larger than in Gadus morrhua. 


Dr. J. Murie read a short communication, “ Zoological Memoranda of 
Nile Land.” These were of a varied character, chiefly unpublished jottings 
from his note-book, made in a journey towards the Central African Lakes, 


some years ago. Among the subjects were memoranda as to Pigeons in 
the Nubian ‘Desert; anatomy of Nilotic Fresh-water Turtle, Fordia 
africana, Gray ; fish at junction of Blue and White Niles ; curious moye- 
ments of the Ostrich, &e. 


May 1, 1879. Grant, C.B., F.L.S., Vice-President, 


the chair. 


Messrs. 'T. Brown (of Adelaide, Richard immer and 


P. O’Shanessy (of Queensland), were elected Iellows of the Society. 

Dr. IXdouard Bornet, of Paris, eminent for his researches on the structure 
and reproduction of Algve, and other works on that Order; and Prof. Herrich 
Gustav Reichenbach, /ils, Director of the Botanic Gardens, Hamburg, alike 


distinguished for his special knowledge of, and publications on, the Orchid - 


group, were elected by the Society as Foreign Members, to fill vacancies 
caused by death. | 


Several interesting biksnical papers of a physiological cast were read, 2 


aud remarkable plants exhibited and commented on. 

In Zoology a communication, in abstract, “ On the Structure of the 
Pouched Rats of the Genus Heteromys,” was réad by Dr. J. Mune. In 
this paper the anatomy and other peculiarities have been worked out and a 


comparison with other forms given, along with remarks on the subfamily 


Heteromying generally. The group is poorly represented by specimens in 
the museums of this country, and even the skeleton hitherto has been but 
imperfectly known. By the kindness of Dr. A. Giinther, of the British 
Museum, the author has been enabled, in a considerable measure, to fill up 
the anatomical hiatus in our knowledge of these curious American rodents. 


Anniversan ‘yi Meeting, May 24,1879. —Prof. F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. | 


In his annual address, the President took for his subject, ‘ Recent 


Progress in ovr Kuowledge of the Ixndoproctal Polyzoa.” This had shown 
itself both in anatomy and development. ‘The researches of Nitsch, Oscal 


Schmidt, Salensky, Vogt, Hatschek, and Barrois were especially referred to. 
The author supported the molluscan affinities of the Polyzoa as the most 
strongly marked, but at the same time he could not overlook the fact that 
recent research had been bringing out features which pointed decidedly 1 
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the direction of the worms. Among these, one of the most significant is 


y ; 
the presence of a pair of symmetrically placed gland-like organs, recently 


liscovered in Lowosoma. These organs open on the surface of the body, 

and vividly suggest the well-known “ segmental organs” of worms, It is in 

® the Endoprocta, which now include the four genera, Pedicellina, Umatella, 

if Lovosoma, and the curious Ascopodaria, discovered by Busk among the 

8 ellections of the ‘ Challenger,’ that the most decided vermal — 
ean be demonstrated. 


The Report on the publications was read by the Secretary. 
The Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts for the past year showed a 
a. balance of £220 8s. 9d, on hand, being a slight reduction, as compared with 
B® that of the previous year, but readily accounted for by the general depression 
| of trade, which indirectly had affected the whole of the learned Societies. 
0 Thirteen Fellows had died during the year, and three had withdrawn; and 
three Foreign Members and one Associate likewise were among the list of 


de leceased. The demise of such well-known workers in science as Professor 

Grisebach of Gottingen, W. C. Hewitson, G. Dawson Rowley, and the 
. Marquis of Tweeddale, may be regarded as a serious loss. During the 
h session forty-one new Fellows had been elected. “i | 


B® the gentlemen chosen to fill the vacancies in the Council were Mr. F. 
d @  Cnsp, the Rev. J. M. Crombie, W. S. Dallas, A. Grote, and R. M‘Lachlan ; 
the President and officers were re-elected.—J. Muri. | 


ZOOLOGICAL SociETY OF LONDON. 


May 20, 1840.—-Professor W. H. Frowrr, LL.D., F.R. 
é in the chair. 
Mr. Sclater called the attention of the meeting to several animals and 
other objects of interest observed by him during a recent visit to some of 
; the Zoological Gardens on the Continent. 
, Prof. Owen read a paper in which he gave the description of a portion 

of the mandible of a large extinct Kangaroo, proposed to be called Palor- 
P chestes crassus, from the ancient fluviatile drift of Queensland. 

A communication was read from Mr. M. Jacoby, containing descriptions 

; of new species of Coleoptera of the family Halticide. | 
i Mr. Sclater read a paper (the fourth of the series) on birds salleoted by 
t the Rev. George Brown on Duke of York Island, and on the neighbouring 
] parts of New Britain and New Ireland. ‘The present collection contained 
t  @@ titynine specimens belonging to forty-two ‘species, of which several were 
} believed to be new to science. | 
t A communication was read from Prof. Garrod, containing a series of 
ts hotes on the anatomy of the Gelada Baboon, Gelauda Rueppelli, based on 


1 @ the examination of a specimen that had died in the Society's Gardens 


. 
R 
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Prof. Garrod came to the conclusion that Gelada must be considered 


as a distinct generic form, more nearly allied to Cercopithecus _ to 


Cynocephalus. 
Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen read some notes on, and gave a description 
of, the female of Ceriornis Blythi, J erdon. — 


June 3, 1879. — Professor W. H. Frown, LL. D., I'.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary exhibited aii made remarks upon two volumes of 
original drawings of the Birds of India, which had been deposited in the 
- Society's Library by Brigadier-General A. C. McMaster. The volumes 
contained about 270 figures of the birds of India, most of which had been 
drawn by soldiers in General McMaster’s house at Secunderabad. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on a small collection of birds 
forwarded to him by Dr. A. Doring, of the University of Cordova, in the 
Argentine Republic. 


Mr. W. Ottley gave a description of the blood- vessels of the neck and | 


head of the Ground Hornbill. 

Mr. Edward R. Alston read a paper ‘‘ On the Specific Identity of the 
British Martens,” in which he pointed out the distinguishing characters of 
Martes sylvatica and M. foina, and showed that the former species only is 
found in this country. 

Messrs. Sclater and Salvin gave an account of the birds collected by the 
late Mr. T. K. Salmon in the State of Antioquia, United States of Columbia. 
Mr. Salmon’s collections were stated to have been very extensive, having 


been the product of some five or six years’ assiduous collecting, and to have — : 


contained altogether about 3500 specimens of birds, which were referable 
to 469 species. | 


Mr. G. French Angas gave an account of the land-shells collected by | 


the late Dr. W. M. Gabb in Costa Rica. The collection was said to contain 
examples of forty-two species, of which ten or twelve were believed to be 
“new to science. —?. L. Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society oF LonpDON. 


May 7, 1879.—J. W. Dunninea, Esq., M. A., F.L.S., Vice-President, in 


the chair. 

- Donations to the Library were announced, ‘call thanks voted to donors. 

Prof. N. Joly, of Rue des Chalets, Toulouse, was balloted for and 
elected a Foreign Member. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes exhibited and aoe he upon a fine collection of 
Lepidoptera from Asia Minor, for which he was principally indebted to 
Dr. Staudinger, of Dresden, who has recently worked up the results of his 
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own and other collectors’ work in Asia Minor. Mr. Elwes remarked that 
nothing in the situation, climate, or vegetation of Asia Minor would lead 
oe to expect much difference in its insect fauna from that of other parts of 


the Mediterranean region; but notwithstanding that large parts of the ~ 


euntry are still quite unexplored, the material at hand is enough to show 
that Asia Minor probably contains a larger number of species of Rhopalocera 
than any other part of the Palearctic region. ‘The majority of the species in 


- this collection are identical with, or very nearly allied to, those of Southern 


and Central Xurope; but in addition to the European species, of which not 
many are absent, are 2 number peculiar to Asia Minor, or only found to tlie 
east of it. As regards the species, the most remarkable facts are the large 
number of Lycena and Satyrus, no less than forty-three of the former and 
eighteen of the latter being included, so that about two-sevenths of the 
whole number is made up of these genera, which appear to reach their 
highest development in the country. The only dominant genus in Europe 
which is not well represented in Asia Minor is Frebia, of which there are 


only four kinds against twenty in some districts of Central Europe; other 


species, however, probably remain to be discovered. 
Dr. Wallace exhibited a coliection of Lepidoptera made by his son in 
the United States of Columbia. 


Mr. W. L. Distant exhibited a West African specimen of the large. 


water-bug, Hydrocyrius Columbia, Spin., common also to Madagascar and 
the Neotropical region. Similar in general appearance to the genus 


Belostoma, Hydrocyrius is recognised by tiie possession of two fore tarsal 


daws. Mr. Distant thought the insect was probably a denizen of rapid 


currents, and by its tarsal claws thus prevented itself from being swept. 


away. 
The Seeretary exhibited a specimen, in alcohol, of a trichopterous insect, 
— showing tracheo-branchie, sent from Brazil by Dr. Fritz Miller, who 
communicated a note concerning 

Dr. Wallace remarked, in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Sheppard’s about 
his silk-worm experiments, that he had experimented with nearly every 
kind of silk-worm which had been introduced into Europe, and that he had 
come to the conclusion that the only one which would pay to cultivate in 
this country was Bombya Mori. It was true that the Atlanthus moth and 
others would produce a silk; but inasmuch as manufacturers, brokers and 
silk-merchants had invested large sums in the produce of Db. Mori, they 
were not disposed to look with an eye of favour upon any other produce, 
which certainly would require much alteration in machinery and in the 


atrangements for business now extant. Moreover, the product of b. Mort 


Was a very superior article to that produced by any other worm. It was 
tue that in India, China and elsewhere native products were prepared 
fm cocoons of indigenous moths, as, for instance, the Tusser-silks from 
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Antherea Paphia; Moonga-silk from Antherea Assama; -Pongees, from 
China and Japan, from the cocoons of the Ailanthus moth and of B. Pernyi 
likewise a very valuable silk from the Japanese oak-feeding B. Yama- Mai; 
and he thought that the cocoons of the species feeding on the gum-trees 
near Adelaide, New South Wales, which were exhibited that evening to the 
Society, might be utilised in a similar manner. But none of these silks 
were adapted to the machinery now in use in Europe, and therefore it 
would be better to allow native industry to collect the produce and — 
the silks in the countries where produced. 

_ Mr. Meldola exhibited, on the part of Sir John Lubbock, specimens of 


three species of moths belonging to the family Bombycida, with eggs, : 


cocoons and larvee, sent from South Australia, together with some notes on 
their life-histories, by Mr. George Francis, of Adelaide. These moths, the 
arvee of which are stated to feed on the native gum-trees, were respectively 
a species supposed to belong to the genus Gastropacha, Opsirhina feroens, 
Wlk., and Anapea (Oaleyi, Newm.)? The first-named species, which is 
said to be rather rare, forms a tough green silken cocoon. | 
Dr. Wallace, after examining the cocoon of the Gastropacha, stated that 
it looked very promising as a source of silk. 
Mr. Meldola pointed out, with regard to the Anapea, that this insect, 
according to Mr. Francis’s statement, displayed the remarkable and 


exceptional character of sexual difference of colour and marking in the 


larval condition, 


Mr. M‘Lachlan read an extract from a letter, dated April last, received - 


_ from his nephew, Mr. W. J. Wilson, Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., located 
on the Anapshahr Branch of the Ganges Canal, near Meerut, with reference 
to an enormous flight of locusts there. ‘They appeared early in March, and 
— covered a tract of country about fifteen miles long by two or three miles in 
breadth, moving gradually northwards up the Anapshahr Branch. Their 
eggs were hatched in large numbers before the end of the month, the ground 
being covered with little black larvee about three-eighths of an inch long. 
They could not fly, and the only plan of destroying them was to dig trenches 


about one foot deep and sweep the larva into them. They walk and hop 


about six inches. When a sufficient number are in the trench the earth is 


filled in. The locusts did considerable damage to peas and mustard crops, - 


but not much to grain, which was being cut. 

Dr. Fritz Miller communicated a paper entitled ‘ Notes on the Cases 
of some South Brazilian ‘Trichoptera.” 

Mr. Wood-Mason read “ Morphological Notes bearing on the Origin of 
Insects,” and exhibited microscopical preparations in illustration. 

Part I. of the ‘ Transactions’ for 1879 was on the table-—R, MELDOrA, 
Flon. Secretary. | 
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